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Lar Lore 

selections from post-classical Latin literature 
translated by L.K.M. Maisel * 1 


The Lares and the Penates are peculiar gods, or rather groups of gods, of the ancient Romans. It is 
difficult to find Greek equivalents for them: the equation of Lares and daemons one sometimes 
finds is more a scramble for a Latin word for a concept of Greek philosophy than a real convergence 
between the two language - especially as far as the most important kind of Lar, the Lar Familiaris 
(‘of the family/household’), is concerned. The Greek gloss theoi katoikidioi, ‘household gods’, 
found both for Lares and Penates, is a mere characterization, not a prevalent Greek idiom. As for 
the Penates, it is not without reason that Macrobius calls them “the gods who are wholly the Romans’ 
own” ( Saturnalia 3.4.6, transl. Robert A. Raster). But as his the little essay on the subject shows 
(no. 8 below), this did not mean that the scholars of the Romans really had a very firm grasp on 
who and what these gods were. 

What is clear is that the Penates and Lares were vitally important to, so to speak, the sacred economy 
of Roman polytheism. The house itself is often metonymically called the Lar or the Lares, or the 
Penates (this word has no singular), 2 and so to leave one’s house behind takes on a strong moral 
dimensions: unless one takes them along, to move away it is to forsake the family’s gods. The 
eponymous hero of Vergil’s Aeneid, Aeneas, has his “save the cat” moment when he rescues both 
his aged father and the city’s Penates from a burning Troy - earning him the repeated epithet Aeneas 
pius, ‘Aeneas the pious’. 

What is less clear is that sources of the imperial period and of late antiquity in particular are as 
relevant for understanding what these deities were, or rather, how they were understood. The quest 
for their true or original meaning, expertly pursued by Harriet I. Flower in The Dancing Lares and 
the Serpent in the Garden: Religion at the Roman Street Corner (2007), at its logical end leads to 
the dismissal of all existing sources (in Flower’s book, of the late antique ones) for the sake of a 
posited unwritten truth, for which they can all only be indirect evidence. 

Whether such unwritten truths exist - this I may leave to philosophers and theologians -, from the 
perspective of a textual scholar, it is manifest only that the texts exist, and to make them useful in 
any way, one has to collect and expound them. This document is one contribution to this larger 
project, though it is not a complete compilation of even the late antique material on Penates and 
Lares. In particular, it leaves out most of the material in Christian polemics, in Servius and Servius 
auctus (the largest commentaries on Vergil, to be translated separately), in historians, and what may 
be the text about the Lar Familiaris, the anonymous late-antique comedy Querolus, in which the 
eponymous protagonist’s household Lar is one of the most important characters (and also something 
of a philosopher). I will translate the descriptions of the Lares and Penates by the philosophers 
Apuleius and Martianus Capella separately, as they are embedded in larger discussions about 
daemons. I am also translating a selection of materials on the Genius and related beings, including 
the Curetes and Corybantes whom some sources equate with the Lares. 

The material I have collected is roughly arranged according to length (in ascending order). 


This is version 1.1 of Lar Lore, part 1, published 24.03.2020. Originally published 23.03.2020. 

1 From texts at digilibLT , Loeb’s Macrobius: Saturnalia, and Goetz’s Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum. 

2 According to Festus (p. 254 Milll.), M. Antistius Labeo (1 st cent. BCE) - not to be confused with the later Cornelius 
Labeo (3 rd cent. CE?) - declared the singular of Penates to be Penatis (and not Penas), but this does not mean that 
this singular was actually used. 
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1. From the glossaries 

Hermeneumata Monacensia, section on the names of gods 

“The Dii Penates are the ancestral gods (gr. theoi patrooi ); the Lares Familiares are the 
household gods (gr. theoi katoikidioi ).” (they patroy - dii penates, thei cadicidyi - lares 
familiares.) 

These are the most common translations (cf. Charisius, etc.). Dii Penates might be translated as 
divine Penates or Penatic gods; Latin is less rigid in the distinction between noun and adjectives. 

Glossae Latino-Graecae (Goetz vol. 2) 

“The Lares (are the) household gods (gr. theoi katoikidioi ); the Lares Familiares (are the) 
household heroes (gr. heroes katoikidioi ).” 

“The Penates are ancestral household gods (gr. patrooi theoi katoikidioi).” 

Perhaps rather: “the ancestral gods (or) household (gods).” 

Glossae Graeco-Latinae (Goetz vol. 2) 

“Lares or Lar (means) household daemons or gods (gr. daimones etoi theoi katoikidioi )” 

“Heroes (is equivalent to) Lares, which only takes the plural; and (to) Lar.” 

This seems contradictory, but reflects (a) that the plural Lares is a collective term in a way that 
heroes is not, and (b) that the singular and plural are often equivalent in meaning, rather than 
relating to each other as ‘hero’ and ‘heroes’ do. 

“A Lar (is) a household god (gr. theos katoikidios).” 

Hermeneumata Einsidlensia , section on the names of gods 

“Lares (and) Genii (are) the household gods.” (oi 0soi KaxoiK'ibioi lares, genii.) 

Hermeneumata Leidensia, section on temples 

“Lares are divine images ( xoana ).” (coava Lares.) 

A xdanon may be specifically a cult image carved from wood, but it is quite unclear what the 
implications are here. 

Glosses from Codex Vaticanus 3321 (Goetz vol. 4) 

“Lar (refers to the) house/home.” (Lar domus.) 

This is metonymic (i.e. this does not mean that the Lar in any sense is the house). The same 
gloss is found in other glossaries. 

“Penates (are the) household holies.” (Penates domicilia sacra.) 

Presumably ‘holy objects’ in the sense of divine images. The same gloss is in the glossary 
Abavus. 
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Glosses from Codex Vaticanus 3321 (Goetz vol. 4) 

“The Lar (refers to) a little hearth inside the house.” (Larfoculare intra domum.) 

This and the following gloss are metonymic: the Lares/Penates are in no way identical with the 
hearth but closely associated with it. 

“Penates (refers to) the house or the hearth.” (Penates domus vel focus.) 

Glosses from Codex Vaticanus 3321 (Goetz vol. 4) 

“Lar (refers to) a respectable house.” (Lar domus honesta .) 

Metonymic. 

Glossae Vergilianae (Goetz vol. 4) 

“Penates (refers to) the hearth or (means) (?)avenging (gods).” (Penates focus vel ultores.) 
Unclear; perhaps the second meaning is appropriate in some Vergilian passage. 

Glossaria Amploniana (Goetz vol. 5) 

“The Lar (is) the Genius of the house.” (Lar genius domus.) 

“The Lar (is) the Fortune of a house (fortuna domus) or of a place (loci), or (refers to) the 
house or to families.” (Larem fortunam domus vel loci seu domum, familias.) 

“Lares (are) household gods.” (Lares dii domestici.) 

“Penates (are) household gods.” (Penates domestici dii.) 

Hermeneumata Montepessulana , section on the names of gods 

“Ancestral/patemal gods (gr. theoi patrooi) - anccstral/patcrnal gods (dii patrii); 
patemal/ancestral gods (gr. theoi patriot) - dii parentes .” 

Dii parentes as a colloquation is hard to translate into English; by circumlocution, we could say: 
‘parents/ancestors (who have died and have therefore become) gods’. The phrase is rare except 
on funerary inscriptions, and has more to do with the cult of the Dii Manes (the dead, more or 
less) than with the Penates. 


2. Simple glosses from the commentaries on poets 

“Philagrius” on Vergil’s Georgies 3.344 

“The Lar (stand for) the fire.” (Larem, ignem.) 

l.e., Vergil uses the word Lar metonymically to refer to a house’s hearth fire. 

Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 1.196 

“The Penates are the household gods” (Penates dei domestici.) 

The Adnotationes super Lucanum (and its suppelement) are modem collections that contain 
material from antiquity and the Middle Ages, but the age of a given gloss or scholium is often 
impossible to ascertain. 
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Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 2.729 
“Penates (stand for) houses.” ( Penates domos .) 

This and the next gloss are again metonymic. 

Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 2.729 
“Penates (stand for) family and gods.” (. Penates familiam et deos .) 

Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 1.507 

“The Lares (stand for) the house, (because) we (must) understand Lares in the sense of Penates 
here.” 


This gloss seems unaware that this was a common metonymic meaning for both Lares and 
Penates, so may very late. 

Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 1.557 

‘“Lares’ is being used in the sense of ‘gods’.” ( Lares pro deis posuit.) 

The passage in Lucan is “We heard it related that the native gods wept and the lares bore witness 
to the trials of the city with their sweat” (transl. Harriet, The Dancing Lares, p.90 fn.12). 
According to her, this refers to a temple of the Lares, but the commentators understands Lares 
= images of the gods generally (hardly Lucan’s meaning). 


3. From the grammarians 

Augustine of Hippo(?), Regulae 67 

“Masculine nouns which only take the plural, e.g. [...] Manes, Penates.” 

Scaurus, De orthographia liber 4.2 

“whom the ancients called Fusii, we call Furii, and what they asae, we arae (‘altars’), and 
whom they Lases, we Lares, [...]” 

This was a voiced -s-, like the -z- in Lazarus. In later times, it survived only as an antiquated 
spelling, and would have been pronounced like the -ss- in lasso when it was encountered. On 
Goetz vol. 4 p. 369 there is a (unique/mistaken?) example of the archaic nominative combined 
with the later oblique forms: las laris id est lar laris id est domus. (Cf. honos honoris.) 

Diomedes, Ars grammatica 1, section de verbo 

“masculine nouns which only take the plural: [...\foci (‘hearths’) - when used in the sense of 
houses or Penates [...] Lares - (although singular) Lar is also found -, [...] Manes, [...] Penates, 
[...]. Feminine nouns which only take the plural: arae (‘altars’) when used in the sense of 
Penates, [...] Gratiae deae (‘the goddesses called the Graces’), [...] 

The association of the Penates (or more usually, the Lares) with the hearth was such that the 
gods could metonymically refer to the hearth and (in the plural) vice versa. 
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Nonius Marcellus, Compendiosa doctrina 2.G.1 

“The (Lares) Grundules are the Lares of Rome, which was founded in honor of a sow which 
gave birth to thirty (piglets).” 

l.e. the Grundules are so named from grundire, ‘to grunt’ like a pig, because Aeneas settled 
where the prodigious birth occured, as a prophecy commanded him to do. Another variant 
connects the story with Romulus. While Nonius has Grundules, Diomedes calls them Grundiles, 
and Arnobius (Ad nationes 1.28.4) Grundolii (Grundulii?). The existence of such variants is not 
unusual. 

Diomedes, Ars grammatica 1, another section called de verbo 

“We say ‘a pig is grunning (grunnit)\ The ancients used to say ‘grunting’ (grundi[t\) [...]. And 
this is why we find the Lares being called Grundiles; Romulus is said to have introduced them 
in honor of the sow which gave birth to thirty (piglets). That this is the case is affirmed by 
Cassius Hemina in the second (book) of his Histories : ‘The shepherd folk, agreeing 
unanimously, gave command to Remus and Romulus equally, so that they should be equal in 
their rulership. A prodigy occurred, a sow gave birth to thirty pigs, on account of which they 
built a fane for the Lares Grundiles.’” 

Fane (fanum) is a different word for temple, or for a specific type of temple. 

Diomedes, Ars grammatica 3, a section called de litteris 

“The (poetic feet) with the syllables are the following. (Firstly,) the dactylus, which the Greeks 
call the ‘civic’ (politicon ). It consists of a long and two short syllables, (making up) four moras, 
like Rd-mu-lus. 

Moras (lat. tempora ) are the unit of syllable length: a short syllable (as in ‘hit’) is said to have 
one mora, a long one (like ‘heat’) two. This does not mean that a long syllable is exactly twice 
as long as a short one. 

“It is named either after the tapping (? tactu ) of the fingers, which they used to follow(?) artfully 
in playing a rhythm with(?) an instrument; 

Daktylos is Greek for finger. 1 am (obviously) not quite sure 1 have gotten this sentence right. 

“or, after the Idaean Dactyls, whom the poets call the Curetes or the Corybantes. They protected 
Jupiter (as an infant) on the island of Crete, so that the little one would not draw (Saturn’s) 
attention with his wailing, by concealing the infant’s voice under (the noise) a kind of dance 
they invented, where they were running back and forth with bronze shields, using the clanging 
of the bronze and the rhythm of the dactylic (metrical) foot. 

“But as to the cause of their birth, (at least) as the ancient penchant for myths (vetuastatis 
fabulositas) explains it, there is the following tradition: they say that Ops, having fled (from 
Saturn) to Ida, a mountain on the isle of Crete, rested her hands on this mountain and so (in this 
posture) gave birth to the infant; and that from this handprint, the Curetes or Corybantes 
emerged, whom they call the Idaean Dactyls after the name of the mountain and their nature 
(i qualitate = size, i.e. shortness?). 

“Some believe that they are three, who are believed to be the Lares: Damnameneus, Astheus 
and Pyrrhichus. They are named euro xoiv Kopdw, that is, from beautiful eyes, which are called 
Kopai ( korai ), that is, pupils, or from their cone-shaped helmets ( cono galeae).'’’’ 
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4. More extended explanations in commentaries 

On Lucan’s lines: “We heard it related that the native ( indigetes ) gods wept 
and the lares bore witness to the trials of the city with their sweat” 

Comment a Bernensia 1.556 

“The Indigetes Dii are either Aeneas or Romulus [...]. Some think that all gods are called by 
this name because they stand in need ( indigeant ) of nothing, or because we stand in need 
(,indigeamus ) of their works. Others say the (gods) whose names we do not have (, indigeamus) 
are called so, e.g. the Dii Penates. For we do not know what each of them should be called.” 

Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 1.556 

“The indigetes are those which stand in need of nothing.” 

Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 1.556 

“Those who are transferred from human (nature) to (becoming) gods are called indigetes, like 
Romulus and others.” 

Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 1.557 

“Lares: Lar sometimes refers to the (hearth) fire, sometimes to the house, but (only?) in the 
plural; and it refers to the Dii Penates, because they are worshipped in the houses, where there 
is always fire.” 

None of this is wrong per se, but the way it is put makes me think it is based purely on literary 
knowledge, not personal knowledge of the worship of Lares and Penates. 

Adnotationes super Lucanum: supplementum 1.557 

“Lares: that is, the ums in which the ashes (of the dead) are put, which used to be worshipped 
as sacred (pro sanctis)." 

This seems to be a (mistaken) medieval Christian gloss? 


Digression: Indigetes in the glossaries 
Glossae Latino-Graecae (Goetz vol. 2) 

“Indigetes are demigods (gr. hemitheoi), Curetes (gr. kouretesY 

Glossae Graeco-Latinae (Goetz vol. 2) 

“A demigod (gr. hemitheos) (is) a semigod ( semideus ), (or) a dens indiges .” 

“The Curetes (gr. kouretes), the (attendants) of Rhea, (are) Indigetes, (or) Corymbantes. 


On Statius’ lines: “but Mount Ide resounds with (Jupiter’s) loud wailings” 
<Lactantius Placidus> 4.785 
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“It is said that after Ops gave birth to Jupiter, (her child with) Saturn, she entrusted him to the 
Nymphs in Ida, so that Saturn would not be able to kill him, (which he wanted to do) because 
of the end of his reign which Proteus had prophecied (would come about through a child of his). 
So, when he asked Ops where (the infant) was which she had bom, she showed him a stone 
wrapped in cloth, and Saturn devoured it. In order that the wailings of the infant would not be 
heard, his nurse Amalthea had the Corybantes (make noise). These Curetes are called Lares 
Familiares in Latin.” 


On Vergil’s line: “Di Patrii, Indigetes, and Romulus, and Mother Vesta 
who guards the Tuscan Tiber and the Roman Palatine!” 

Brevis expositio in Georgica 1.498 

“Dii Patrii Indigetes: (The Dii Patrii) are those which preside ( praesunt ) over individual cities, 
like Minerva over Athens, Juno over the Carthaginians. 

Dii patrii means ‘paternal, ancestral’ gods. 

“Properly, the Indigetes are gods created from humans, as if Ted into gods’ {in diis agentes ), in 
a loose sense {abusive), all gods in general, as if ‘needing nothing’ {nullius rei egentes ). Others 
give the interpretation that Indigetes are properly those whose proper names we do not have 
(indigemus ), e.g. the Dii Penates, and also the Lares. 

“And Mother Vesta: There is this (excerpt?) from (a work?) Vergilian Questions'. Why does he 
say that the Palatine hill ( Palatium ) and the Tiber are protected ( servari ) by Vesta, when the 
city of Rome, as is attested by many, is under the guardianship (tutela) of Mars? But regarding 
this, it is said that the proper name was suppressed by Vergil, so that enemies might not know 
to which god they should make offerings (vota susciperent ) against the Romans. And Vergil 
calls Vesta the overseer (praesides ) of the Tiber (river) very learnedly, since the physici 
(‘natural philosophers, scientists’) think that she is the earth {terra).'’' 

Scholia Bernensia in Georgica 1.498 

“The Dii Patrii are those which preside {praesunt) over individual cities, like Minerva over 
Athens, Juno over Carthage. 

“Indigetes in Latin are the same as emmychoi in Greek (fppuyoi, ‘those of the inner part’, i.e. 
of the house). 

The Greek emmychos is not in the dictionaries, but mychioi theoi is a translation for Penates in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1.67, and mychios also sometimes appears in other Greek contexts 
as a divine byname. In all likelihood, then, this translation presupposes that the Indigetes are the 
Penates (the gods of the inner part of the house - or, in the learned tradition of Varro, of the 
body). 

“Others, including Nigidius, say that all gods are named indigetes because they stand in need 
{indigent) of nothing. Others give the interpretation that Indigetes are properly those whose 
proper names we do not have {indigemus), e.g. the Dii Penates, and also the Dii Lares and the 
Dii Consentes, whose individual names are not known. 
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Dii Lares (rather than just Lares) is rare, Dii Penates is frequent. The mention of the Dii 
Consentes here casts some doubt on the certainty with which the Consentes are identified with 
a group of twelve specific gods in modem sources. 

“Others: properly, the Indigetes are gods created from humans, as if ‘led into gods’ (in diis 
agentes), [...], like Aeneas and Romulus. 

“And Mother Vesta: as the physici (say), she is the earth (terra). Why does he say that the 
Palatine hill (Palatium) and the Tiber are protected (servari) by Vesta, when the city of Rome, 
as is attested by many, is under the guardianship (tutela) of Mars? So that enemies might not 
know which god the Romans serve, because it is forbidden by the sacred law (sacrorum lege) 
to know the true deity (numen) which presides (praeest) over the city. A certain tribune of the 
people who dared to speak the name (publicly) was crucified.” 

Servius, On Georgies 1.498 

“The Patrii Dii are those who preside over (praesunt) individual cities, like Minerva over Athens, 
Juno over Carthage. 

“Properly, the Indigetes are gods created from humans, as if‘led into gods’ (in diis agentes), in 
a loose sense (abusive), all gods in general, as if‘needing nothing’ (nullius rei egentes). 

‘And Mother Vesta who guards the Tuscan Tiber and the Roman Palatine’: said with poetic 
licence (poetice), since it is forbidden by the sacred law (sacrorum lege) to know the true name 
of the deity (numen) which presides (praeest) over Rome. A certain tribune of the people who 
dared to speak the name (publicly) was crucified.” 


Digression: Dii Indigetes in Vergil commentaries 
Servius {auctus}, On Aeneid 1.259 

“[...] According to some, Aeneas fell into the river Numicus (and died), according to Ovid, he 
was carried into heaven, (became a god) and was named Jupiter Indiges. [...] 

Indiges is the singular of Indigetes. 

“{[...] When he had defeated the Rutulians and Mezentius, Ascanius searched for his body but 
could not find it, and believed that he had been translated among the number of the gods. 
Therefore he established a temple for him and named him Jupiter Indiges. [...]}” 

Servius, On Aeneid 12.794 

“‘You know Aeneas Indiges’, i.e. ‘will be Indiges’. And the Indigetes Dii are so called in a 
twofold meaning; either, in accordance with Lucretius, because they stand in need of nothing 
(nullius rei egeant), since (Lucretius) says ‘(the nature of the gods) is in no want (indiga) of 
care’ (2.657); 

Lucretius stands in for the Epicureans; but of course the idea that the gods are dependent on 
sacrifices is rejected by other philosophers as well. Servius cites Lucretius as writing nihil indiga 
curae, for the received text’s nihil indigae nostris. 

Or rather, the Indigetes are gods created from humans, and are called Indigetes as if Ted into 
gods’ (in diis agentes). 
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Servius auctus, On Aeneid 12.794 

Or because we stand in need of the gods, wherefore some think that all gods are called Indigetes. 
Others record that the ancestral gods (Patrii Dii) must be called Indigetes, others think that they 
are called Indigetes from invocation, because indigeto means to pray {precor ) and to invoke 
(, invoco). 


5. Cult 

Glosses pertaining to Aeneid 12 “ex Barthii adversar. XXXIII, 13” (in: G. Thilo, Appendix 
Serviana, pp. 523-524), on verse 199 

‘“the dire sacraria of Dis’: he refers to the hidden (things/places) of those below ( inferorum ), 
which cannot be named; and a sacrarium is a place where things which we may not bring out 
are enclosed, as in temples; and donaria are places where presents (dona) are stored; and lar aria 
are places where the Lares and Penates dwell.” 

The glossator takes the line as an occasion to give definitions of three types of sacred places 
ending in -arium (plural -aria). 

Macrobius, Saturnalia 

1.24.22 (transl. Robert A. Raster) 

“the slave in charge of the other slaves (servilis moderator obsequii), who was responsible for 
burning incense before the Penates ( adolendi Penates) and maintaining the storeroom ( penum ) 
and keeping the domestic staff in line” 

1.10.10 

“The 11th day before the Kalends (of January, i.e. December 22 nd ) is a holiday (feriae) 
dedicated to the Lares, because in the war against Antiochus, the praetor Aemilius Regillus 
vowed to found a temple (aedem) for them on the campus Martius.” 

This was the temple of the Lares Permarini, since the battle was a marine naval one. The next 
few paragraphs, on the Larentalia or Larentinalia (as Macrobius calls them) which were 
observed on December 23 rd , do not connect that festival to the Lares, as common as this 
association is in modernity, but to Acca Larentia. 

1.7.34-35 

“(34) A change of sacrifice [...] was observed in the case of the Compitalia, on which it used to 
be the custom that games (ludi) were held at the crossroads (compitis) throughout the city, and 
which had been reordered 3 by (king) Tarquin the Proud (in honor of) the Lares and Mania, due 
to an (oracular) response of Apollo, which commanded that supplication should be made ‘with 
heads for heads’. (35) For some time this was observed through the sacrifice ( mactarentur) of 
children to the goddess Mania, the mother of the Lares, for the sake of the household members’ 
well-being. After the expulsion of Tarquin, the consul Junius Brutus determined that the 
sacrifice should be celebrated in a different manner. He commanded that the supplication should 
be made with heads of garlic and poppy, so that the response of Apollo would be fulfilled as 

3 Some thought the Compitalia were founded originally by an earlier king, Servius Tullius. That may be why 
Macrobius writes reordered/reestablished ( restituti) rather than established ( instituti ). 
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far as the word ‘heads’ goes, while the crime of such an ill-omened (, infaustae ) sacrifice would 
be removed. And so it was established that effigies of Mania, hung up in front of the door of 
each (house), should avert ( expiarent ) any danger threatening the family members; and they 
gave the name Compitalia to the games, from the crossroads (yiis compitorum ) on which they 
were held.” 

These effigies of Mania appear to have been ‘heads’ or masks, as per the definition of Festus: 
“Manias are ugly and deformed masks” (Maniae turpes deformesque personae). See also 
Arnobius, Adversus nationes 6.26.3, where Manias 4 are associated with ‘grimaces’ and 
‘monstrous, ferocious masks’. 


6. Cornelius Labeo, fragments from his books On Soulish Gods (De diis 
animalibus ) 

The assignment of the following fragments of Labeo to this book is partly speculative. It is not 
unlikely that this work influenced Martianus Capella. There is a complete translation of Labeo’s 
fragments (as collected by Mastandrea) in the appendix to Mischa Hooker’s John Lydus. On the 
Months . 

“( 10 ) [...] a ritual ( ritum ) [...] about which Labeo talks in the books he entitled On Soulish Gods', 
in which he says that there are certain rituals {sacra) by which human souls are turned into gods 
which he calls soulish (animates), because they arise from souls. And these are the Dii Penates 
and the (Dii/Lares) Viales (‘of-the-street/road’). 

These rituals may or may not be (1 tend to think the latter) those referred to by the Christian 
polemicist Amobius: “Etruria, in the Acherontic books, holds forth the promise that through the 
blood of certain animals, given to certain deities, souls can become divine and be guided away 
( educi) from the laws of mortality.” (Adversus nationes 2.62. Against theories proposed in the 
19th century and still accepted by some today, no connection whatsoever to Neoplatonism or 
“theurgy” is evident. 

“( 11 ) Labeo [...] says that two (men) died on the same day and met each other in the same 
crossroads, and then were commanded to return to their bodies, and that they determined to be 
friends when they returned to life; and that this turned out so, as long as they lived thereafter. 

“(12a) [...] Others, like Nigidius and Labeo, record that the Dii Penates of Aeneas are Neptune 
and Apollo, who are mentioned (in Vergil’s Aeneid 3.119, where Aeneas sacrifices) ‘a bull to 
Neptune, and a bull to you, beautiful Apollo.’ 

“(12b) Nigidius [...] investigated whether the Dii Penates of the Trojans are Apollo and Neptune, 
who are said to have builts the walls (of Troy) for them, and whether Aeneas brought these to 
Italy. And Cornelius Labeo thinks the same thing in the book about the Dii Penates. 

Or in the book On the Dii Penates - may or may not have been part of On Soulish Gods. 


4 Corrected from “the Manes” in the original version of this document - this was a a slip, as the Latin is Maniis, 
not Manibus. Consider Pompeius’ discussion of words that only take the plural (p. 195—196): puta manes: numero 
singulari nemo dicit hie manis aut hie manes aut hie mania aut nescio quid tale, quern ad modum habemus facere 
genetivwn pluralem? horum maniorum an horum manium? uel quern ad modum dativum et ablativum pluralem? 
his et ab his manibus an manis? 
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“(13) Some [...], including Labeo, claim that those which they call daemons are the same as 
those called angels by others; [...] they do not deny that there are good angels, but they prefer 
to call them good daemons rather than angels. 

The second sentence need not be in reference to Labeo specifically, althought it might. 

“(14) Labeo thought that Plato was to be considered as one of the demigods ( semideos ), like 
Hercules, like Romulus. And he places the demigods ahead of the heroes, but ranks both (groups) 
as gods ( nutnina ). 

“(15) [...] When Labeo especially - who they (=the pagans) declare to be the most learned in 
things of this sort - distinguishes the good gods ( nutnina ) from evil gods by this difference in 
their worship ( cultus ), that, as he says, the evil gods are propitiated by slaughter and doleful 
rites ( supplicationibus ), but the good with cheerful and pleasant observations, such as, he says, 
public games, banquets, and feasts for the gods (ludi convivia lectisternia ). 

In my opinion, Mastandrea’s fragments 16 and 17 do not add anything substantial beyond what 
is in fragment 15 except Augustine’s polemic. Possibly, they show that Labeo mentioned Salus 
(Health) as a good, Febris (Fever) as an evil god, but not conclusively. 


7. Macrobius’ essay on the Penates 

Macrobius’ Saturnalia are, to a significant extent, a kind of discursive commentary on Vergil. 
In this passage, he lays out the different views of the Penates which are supposedly reflected in 
the Aeneid, to demonstrate that the poet had labored to acquire deorum scientia, ‘knowledge 
about the gods’. He used commentaries on Vergil, Cornelius Labeo, and perhaps other sources. 
Various parallels can be found in this document, others will be in Lar Lore, part 2. 

“(3.4.6) And about the Romans’ very own gods too, that is the Penates, there are some acute 
and learned (references) strewn across this work (=Vergil’s Aeneid). For Nigidius, in the 
nineteenth (book) of On the Gods, investigated whether the Dii Penates of the Trojans are 
Apollo and Neptune, who are said to have builts the walls (of Troy) for them, and whether 
Aeneas brought these to Italy. And Cornelius Labeo thinks the same thing in the book about the 
Dii Penates. Maro (=Vcrgi 1) follows this opinion when he says, ‘so speaking, (Aeneas) slew the 
due sacrifices on the altars, / a bull to Neptune, a bull to you, beautiful Apollo.’ (Aeneid 3.119.) 

“(7) Varro claims in the second (book) of the Human Matters (Humanarum) that Dardanus 
brought the Di Penates from Samothrace to Phrygia, and Aeneas from Phrygia to Italy. But who 
the Di Penates are, Varro does not address in the book just named. 

“(8) But those who diligently sought out the truth— 

(this is Varro himself, in the Divine Matters ) 

“—have said that the Penates are the ones through whom we breathe into the inmost part 
( penitus ), through whom we have a body, through whom we possess the reasoning of our soul 
(rationem animi), and that they are Jupiter, the middle ether, Juno, the lower air with the earth, 
and Minerva, the highest peak of ether. And they use the argument that (king) Tarquin, the son 
of Demaratus of Corinth, steeped in the mysteries of the Samothracian rituals (Samothracicis 
religionibus mystice), joined these gods in one temple under the same roof. 
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Compare fragment 205 of Varro’s Divine Matters (ed. Cardauns), but also Servius auctus On 
Aeneid 2.296 and Arnobius 3.40 (which 1 intend to translate in the future); these latter and 
Macrobius are thought to be dependent on Labeo, 1 do not know whether rightly or wrongly. 
The temple built by king Tarquin is the Capitoline temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno 
Regina and Minerva. The equation with Penates did not catch on widely, but the philosophical 
interpretations (Minerva as the highest ether, etc) are still found at the end of Latin paganism, 
in Martianus Capella’s Philologia. 

“(9) Now, Cassius Hernina says that the Samothracian gods and (which are?) the same, the 
Penates of the Romans, are appropriately called the theoi megaloi (Osobq psydXouq, ‘great 
gods’), theoi chrestoi (Osobq yppcroug, ‘good gods’), theoi dynatoi (Qsovq dvvazovq, ‘powerful 
gods’). Our (Vergil), who knows this, says, ‘with my friends and my son, with the Penates and 
the great gods ( magnis dis)\ which means theoi megaloi (Ocovq psya^ooq). (10) But he also 
observes all these names in respect to (any) one of these aforementioned god, confirming, there 
can be little doubt, his allegiance to this opinion: when he says ‘first adore the deity ( numen ) of 
great Juno with prayer’, he calls her he mega/e (Tr)v psydAqv); in ‘may Bacchus, the giver of 
cheer, be present, and good Juno’, he chreste (if)v xpqaiqv); in ‘and the mighty lady’, he dynate 
(ipy 5nvaif)v). 

The Vergil quotations are from Aeneid 3.12, 3.437, 1.734, and 3.438. 

“( 11 ) And he calls Vesta by the same name (‘mighty’), who is manifestly one of the Penates or 
at the very least their companion ( comitem ) - so much so that consuls and praetors, or dictators, 
when they entered(?) the magistracy, make a sacrifice ( rem divinam faciant ) at Lavinium to 
Vesta alongside the Penates. 

‘Or dictators’: when there was a dictator, which was not a regular office. During times when 
there was a dictator, there would be no consuls. It is not certain whether this ritual took place at 
the start ( adeunt ) or end ( abeunt ) of the magistracy. 

“(12) And Vergil also said, in Hector’s character, ‘Troy gives her holies {sacra) and Penates to 
your keeping’ {Aeneid 2.293), adding a little thereafter: ‘so he spoke and with his hands took 
the priestly headdresses {vittas), the mighty Vesta, / and the eternal fire out of the inner sanctum 
{adytispenetralibus)' {Aeneid 2.296-297). 

“(13) Hyginus, in the book he wrote On the DU Penates, has added that they are called theoi 
patrooi (Osobq Ttarpqiouq, ‘ancestral gods’), and Vergilius, not ignorant of this either, did not 
leave this out: ‘ancestral ( patrii ) gods, protect my household, protect my grandson!’ {Aeneid 
2.702), and elsewhere: ‘and the ancestral Penates’ {Aeneid 2.717 / 4.598 / 5.63). 
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